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“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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“ Thou shalt not see thy brother's ass or ox fall 
down by the way and hide thyself from them: 
thou shalt surely help him to lift them up again.” 
— Devt., 22d chapter. 


There’s Room Enough For All. 
Ah, Rover, by those lustrous eves 
That follow me with longing gaze, 
Which sometimes seem so human-wise, 
I look for human speech and ways. 
By your quick instinct, matchless love, 
Your cager welcome, mute caress, 
That all my heart’s emotions move, 
And loneliest moods and hours bless, 
I do believe, my dog, that you 
Have seme beyond, some future new. 


Why not? In heaven’s inheritance 

Space must be cheap where worldly light 
In boundless, limitless expanse 

Rolls grandly far from human sight. 
He who has given such patient care, 

Such constancy, such tender trust, 
Such ardent zeal, such instincts rare, 

And made you something more than dust, 
May yet release the speechless thrall 
At death—there’s room enough for all. 


Yes, room enough—the fading flowers 
On altars paint their petals rare, 
And in God's far, celestial bowers, 
Rebloom with richer beauty there: 
The tree cut down in foliage fine, 
May still survive the cruel shock, 
And ancient wisdom could devine 
A spirit in the solid rock. . 
Why should such things our sense appall ? 
God liveth in as over all. 


And so my dog, when you and I, 
Our trials past, our labors done, 
Lie down both man and brute, to die, 
We each may find some triumph won; 
I that my faith in man and God 
Has woven me robes of fadeless hue 
And softest texture—some green sod 
Sprinkled with immortelles, for you, 
Obedient still to duty’s call, 
Where there is room enough for all. 


Our Continent. 


Reformers. 

“ The criticism and attack on institutions which 
we have witnessed have made one thing plain, that 
society gains nothing whilst a man, not himself ren- 
ovated, attempts to renovate things around him; 
he has become tediously good in some particular, 
but negligent or narrow in the rest, and hypocrisy 
and vanity are often» the disgusting result.”— 
R. W. Emerson, Essays. 


Education. 

“Tt was complained that an education to things 
was not given. Weare students of words; we 
are shut up in schools and colleges and _ recitation 
rooms for ten or fifteen years, and come out at 
last with a bag of wind, a memory of words, and 
do not know a thing. We cannot use our hands, 
or our legs, or our eyes or our arms. We do not 
know an edible root in the woods; we cannot tell 
our course by the stars, nor the hour of the day 
by the sun. It is well if we can,swim and skate. 
We are afraid of a horse, of a cow, of a dog, of a 
snake, of a spider. The old Roman rule was, to 
teach a boy nothing that he could not learn stand- 
ing. The old English rule was: ‘ All summer in 
the field and all winter in the study."—R. W. 
Emerson, Essay New England Reformers. 

Tue Buppuist duty of universal love included 
not only the human race, but all beings that have 
life. “Asa mother, even at the risk of her own 
lite, protects her son, her only son, so let a man 
cultivate good will without measure toward all 
beings. Let him cultivate good will without 
measure, unhindered love and friendliness toward 
the whole world, above, below, around. Stand- 
ng, walking, sitting or lying, let him be firm in 
this mind so long as he is awake: this state of 
heart, they say, is the best in the world.” From 
the Metia Sutta. 

Just in proportion as a man becomes good, 
divine, Christlike, he passes out of the region of 
theorizing, of system-building, and hireling serv- 
ice into the region of beneficent activities. It is 
well to think well: it is divine to act well.— Horace 
Mann. 


A Rag-Picker and her Donkey in Paris. 


I was hurrying by like everybody else. A 
female rag-picker, pale and famished, led by the 
bridle a poor little donkey, which seemed a hun- 
dred years old, and which dragged a poor little 
cart, full of the rubbish of the street: rags, broken 
bottles, torn papers, worn out skillets, crusts of 
bread, and thousand nothings which are the for- 
tune of rag-pickers. The woman had done good 
work since midnight, but the ass was ready to 
drop. He stopped short, as if he had made up 
his mind to go no further. His legs trembled and 
threatened to fall. He hung his head with resig- 
nation, as if awaiting the stroke of death. 

The sight touched and arrested me. A man 
would have cursed and beaten the poor beast to 
rouse him; the woman looked at him with an eye 
of motherly pity. The donkey returned her look, 
as if saying, “* You see it is all over. I have done 
my best for you night after night, because I saw 
your misery was greater than mine. You have 
treated me well, sharing your bread with me, and 
your neighbor's oats, when you could steal any; 
but I am dying at last.” 

The woman looked at him and said gently, 
“Come, come, dear Pierrot, do not leave me 
here.” She lightened the load by taking out a 
basket of broken bottles. ‘Come, now,” she 
said, as if talking to a child, “you can get alon 
nicely now.” She put her shoulder to the wheel, 
but the donkey did not move. He knew he had 
not the strength to walk to St. Ouen, his wretched 
home. She stilleoaxed him. ‘“ How do you think 
we can get on this way, Pierrot? To ve sure, 1 
could drag the cart. But I can’t put you in it, 
and you would be ashamed to be dragged after 
it.” The donkey raised his ears, but no move. 

Iwas going to speak to her, when she ran to 
the nearest wine-shop. The ass followed her with 
anxious eyes; he seemed fearful that he would 
die without his mistress. He was so little that you 
would have taken him at a distance for a Pyrenean 
dog. He had grown gray in the harness. A few 
tufts of gray hair remained here and there on his 
emaciated body. He looked like a mountain 
burned bare in many places. His resigned air 
showed a mind free from worldly vanities. He 
was far past the age where one strikes attitudes. 
He was almost transparent in his leanness. But 
his face was all the more expressive. It had 
something almost human in its intelligence and 
goodness, Why had he been condemned to such 
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suffering: was it the expiation of a former life 
passed in luxurious orgies? 

The rag-picker soon returned, bringing a piece 
of bread and a piece of sugar. The ass turned 
and showed his teeth, like old piano keys. But 
although it was his breakfast time, he had no 
more strength in his mouth than in his legs. She 

ave him the sugar. He took it as if to oblige 

er, but dropped it again, and the same with the 
bread. 

“Ah! mon Dieu! what shall I do?” said the 
rag-picker. She thought no more of her cart. 
She was full of anxiety for her friend Pierrot. 
‘*Pierrot!” she cried again. Two great tears 
came to her eyes. She took his head in her arms 
and kissed him like a child. The caress did what 
nothing else could do. The ass roused himself 
and brayed as in his best days. I feared it was 
only his swan song. I approached and said to 
the woman, ** You seem to be in trouble” 

“Oh,” she said, crying, “if you knew how I 
love this beast. I saved him from the butchers 
four years “ago. In those days I had only a hod. 
I have raised seven children with my hook. The 
father is gone and one other, and my eldest 
daughter was taken away a fortnight ago. My 
worst grief was that I had to take one to the 
Foundlings—I had eleven in all—four of them 
died at the breast. It’s no use; you can’t have 
good milk when you work in the streets all night. 
This little donkey has been my consolation. He 
was better company than my husband. He never 
got drunk, and never beat me, and I never beat 
him. Did I Pierrot?” 

The poor little beast appeared to share in the 
conversation. He half raised his ears and as- 
sented. Oneof my friends passed by and asked me 
what I was doing. “Iam making a new friend.” 
“He may be witty, but he is not handsome.” “I 
find him admirable, and I would like to see you in 
his place. He has been out since midnight. Here, 
you want to help me in a work of charity?” 
“ With all my heart.” 

“Very well. Let us buy this ass and put him 
on the retired list. This good woman will take 
eare of him.” The rag-picker looked at us 
severely, fearing we were laughing at her. But 
when she saw the shine of the Louis-d’or, she 
smiled. “How much did Pierrot cost?” “Ten 
franes.” ‘“ Well, you go back to the abattoir and 
buy another ass, and take good care of this one.” 
I gave my card to the woman and said good-by to 
her and the donkey. The miracle was complete. 
The ass started off in high spirits, the woman 
pushing the cart from behind. 

That evening the poor woman came to me in 
tears. I understood at once. “Ah, sir, he is 
gone!” ‘Poor Pierrot.” “ Yes, sir, we got to St. 
Ouen one way or another. But when he came in 
sight of our hut he fell on his knees. I tried to 
raise him, but this time it was all over. My chil- 
dren came running and crying. They talked to 
him and kissed him. He looked at them so sadly 
as to break our hearts. I tell you, there are lots 
of people in the world not worth half so much as 
poor Pierrot. Think of it, he wanted to die at 
home after finishing his day’s werk.” Like a sol- 
dier who dies after firing his last cartridge. 

The rag-picker opened her hand, and I saw the 
money I had given her in the morning. “ Here 
are your hundred francs, sir.” 

I do not know whether I most admired her or 
the donkey—the ass who did his duty to death, or 
the woman more delicate than our charity.— 
ARSENE N. Y. Trijune 


THE “ St, Louis Globe-Democrat” says :— 


* “The Zoological Garden has suffered a serious 
loss in the death of ‘ Ben, the male sea lion, that 
occurred Tuesday evening. ‘Ben’ was captured 
five years ago in San Francisco Bay by Captain 
Mullett and soon alter bought by the St. Louis 
Fair Association for $350. He was then thought 
to be about seven years old and weighed between 
400 and 500 pounds. Since that time he has 
nearly doubled in size, tipping the beam, after 


dead, at 700 pounds. ‘ Ben’s’ mate is disconsolate 
and she seems to be falling into decline because 
of her loss. When the house where they slept 
was entered to remove the body of her compan- 
ion she was found lying by his side, with her head 
resting across the li eless breast. 
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.Improved Cattle Cars. 


In answer to inquiries of Mr. Nathan Appleton, 
the following facts were sent him :— 


Mr. HUNTER OF BELLVILLE, ONTARIO, CAN- 
ADA, has four of the Hunter cars in use. More 
cars are being fitted with his stall and feeding 
arrangements and he expects to have at least 
twenty-five in use this season. The Grand Trunk 
Co. say that one of their common stock cars can 
be changed into the Hunter car for $50 per car 
“by the quantity” and a newly built car can be 
fitted as a Hunter for about the same sum. Mr. 
Hunter thinks, wisely, that the legislation in the 
United States and Canada ought to be uniform 
From the first, he says, his car has been a success 

A.C Matuer & Co or 174 Mapison STREET, 
CHICAGO, state that the cost of one of their cars 
is about #700 and the fitting up of an ordinary 
car, slatted or boxed, would be about $10"). 

He sends a published certificate of a trip of one 
car in October last which had in it fifteen large, 
fat cattle, weighing 23,210 lbs. The car was run 
from Chicago to Brighton and was four days and 
three hours on the way. The cattle were fed with 
about eighteen pounds of hay per day, and given 
eight or ten gallons of water each day and lost 
only sixteen and one-half pounds per head in 
weight. Animals on another car in same train 
were said to have shrunk nearly ninety pounds 
each. Of course the feeding in the car madeun- 
loading on the way unnecessary. 

Tue New York Live Stock Express Co, 
No. 32 Astor House, New York, send a printed 
statement of a trip of ten cars. The average 
weight per car was 23,300 pounds and the aver- 
age shrinkage per head 21? pounds. The cattle 
came out of the cars in fine condition Stock 
men are quoted as saying that the average shrink- 
age is seventy to eighty pounds during the trip. 
There are ten of this company’s cars running at 
present. They cost $90), net including royalty 
for patents. The cattle stand half facing the 
trough on one side and half the trough on the 
other. The animals can lie down or stand at 
their pleasure. Monroe & Co. of Brighton know 
all about these cars. 

Mr. THos. CLARKE OF TRURO, Nova Scoria, 
writes that there has been one of his cars made. 
He gives reports of trips showing excellent re- 
sults, which have appeared in “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals” 

The car cost $825. Can be used for either cat- 
tle or merchandise. One load of thirteen tons of 
cattle from Chicago to Boston had a shrinkage of 
124 pounds to the car, and the cattle sold at 
twenty-five cents per hundred more than the reg- 
ular market price, because of their superior con- 
dition. 

The above reports are most enceuraging 
There can be no excuse for continuing much 
longer the present cruel methods of transporta- 
tion. The American Humane Association desires 
to aid every honest effort to introduce better cars. 
It now offers to meet the expense of an agent of its 
own with any future first shipment by improved 
cars who shall accompany the car or cars from 
Chicago to its eastern destination and who shall 
be a witness of all that relates to the cattle. His 
statement shall have as wide a circulation as it can 
give, and when returns have been received from the 
trial trips made within a reasonable time, all will 
be published, and the trustees of the prize fund of 
the association will be ready to show their appre- 


ciation of the most successful car, or cars, in a 
substantial form. 

The secretary of the association is A Firth 
of Boston, who may be communicated with during 
the absence of Mr. Brown in Europe. 

This proposal is clearly in the interest of all the 
improved cattle car owners, and it is hoped will 
secure their hearty co operation. As long a 
notice as possible before shipment in each case is 
desired This may be made to Mr. A. W. Landon, 
Chicago, or to the Secretary; but preferably to 
Mr. Landon. 


The Oregon Humane Society 
Held its second anniversary March 28, 1882, at 
Portland, Oregon. The mayor of the city pre- 
sided, and remarks were made by Rev. T. L. 
Eliot, Dr. Bird and Mrs. Duniway.: 

Two prizes were presented for essays by chil- 
of the city. Mr. W. T. Shanahan, the secretary, 
made an address, described by the “ Oregonian” 
as admirable. 

The meeting seems to have been one of great 
interest 


The Humane Society of Rochester N. ¥. and 
Vivisection. 


Having stated in our February paper that this 
society expressed its sympathy in the anti-vivisec- 
tion mevement, our attention has been called to 
the fact that the recording secretary had said 
there “ were two sides to the question” and both 
had friends in the society. The expressions 
quoted were the words of the secretary. 


Shoeless Horses. 
To the Editor of the New York Herald: 

Over three years ago articles appeared in the 
Boston “ Journal” and several other papers ad- 
vising the working of horses without shoes, and 
at the same time giving the experience of several 
persons who had used them without shoes with 
complete success. I was so impressed with the 
statements and the success of the experiments that 
I was induced to have the shoes of one of my 
horses taken off. I turned him out to grass for 
about a month and then put him to work, lightly, 
at first, and, I must confess, with fear and trem- 
bling; but after a trial I was so pleased with the 
result that I took the shoes off my other two horses 
and have worked them without shoes ever since, 
now about three years. I find them work better, 
more sure-fvoted and far less liable to lameness 
than when shod, and I am well satisfied that 
horses’ feet as nature made them are all suflicient 
for ordinary work, and, I believe, for extraordinary 
work. After my long experience I should now as 
soon think of going to a farrier myself to be shod 
as to send my horses for that purpose. 

What surprised me most was that one of my 
horses was continually falling lame and we never 
could discover the cause, but since she has been 
worked without shoes she has never shown the 
least symptom of lameness and never stumbled, 
which she did very much when shod, from which 
I infer that the paring the soles when shoein 
made her feet very tender and was the cause of i 
the trouble. Our roads are rough, hilly and stony, 
much more so than the average roads, so that my 
success cannot be attributed to superiority in this 
respect. 

Equestrians would find it far safer to use horses 
without shoes as the sole becomes so hard as to 
be non-sensitive to small stones and the animals 
are thus far less liable to stumble. To prevent the 
hoofs from chipping the toes should be kept 
slightly rounded by a coarse file, such as is used 
by farriers, and as the feet should always be looked 
to when the horse is groomed the time required to 
do this is very trifling. ROBERT MARTIN. 

GreEN Farms, Conn., April 6, 1882. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of Our Dumb Animals: — 

Sir,—I think mistaken notions have arisen as 
to the painlessness of death by asphyxia. We 
have been trying it at our “ Dog’s Home” here. 
Due preparations having been made, three dogs 
were shut up, and we waited outside, listening. 
We first heard a very troubled kind of breathing, 
then the dogs began to whine so piteously that 
feelings of compassion compelled us to let the suf- 
fering creatures out; and the joy of the released 
captives bore evidence to what they had undergone. 
The keeper of our Dog’s Home is a first-rate shot. 
Death by the gun we thus find to be instantaneous ; 
the stricken animal then falls without a struggle, 
without uttering a groan. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 
Mary E, Wemyss. 
GuiovcesTER, ENGLAND, April 21. 


[fo dogs our Society administer cyanide of 
potassium, and its effect is sure and quickly over, 
Where, however,a gun in the hands of a skillful 
shot can be used, and the place will admit the 
use of a gun, that is to be preferred; but the 
conditions do not exist in too many cases to make 
this mode general. For slaughtering cattle and 
the killing of horses, our experience is all in favor 
of the gun —Epiror O.D.AJ 

—, Mass., April 30, 1882. 

Within a fortnight I have had occasion to talk 
with two classes of drivers: one the cruel, the 
other the kind master—and both did as they did 
for their own interest, they said. One was carting 
earth, and he shouted at his horses and whipped 
them until they pulled and jerked to start the load 
up the steep pitch. I talked with him and gave 
him the tract, “ Care of Horses,” which he prom- 
ised to read. He said it was hard work for the 
horses, but that * he had his living to get.” A few 
days alter this several men and three horses were 
busy moving a building up through the street. I 
watched them for along time and saw how fat and 
sleek the horses looked and how patiently they 
wound the ropes up, and noticed that from time to 
time their drivers talked to them and patted their 
noses. So I went out with my little books to give 
them as a reward this time, and to talk about their 
kindness and their nice looking horses. Their 
reply was, “Oh! we have to do well by them in 
order to get good work from them.” 

It is a painful sight to see the poor buggy- 
horses driven by young men for pleasure about 
our streets, the young men being too drunk to set 
up, but able to scream and lash the horses. 


Concorp, N. H. 
The butchers tell me TI have done much damage 
to their business, as the farmers do not bring in 
sheep and calves as they did. They are afraid to 
come unless they can bring them in racks; and the 
butchers have to go into the country to look up 
their veal, as they never did before. 
Romer, Iraty, May, 1882. 
“T have been spending part of the past winter 
in Palermo, Sicily. I find that kindness to ani- 
mals is something almost unknown in that part of 
the world. Be kind enough to send some of your 
tracts to Prot. there and also copies of 
‘Our Dumb Animals.’ He is interested, while the 
society there is as bad as dead so far as activity is 
concesned.” 


Tracts and papers have been sent accordingly 
to the professor with very great pleasuré, 


In Japan, owing to the gentleness of the people 
the crow has full liberty to go where he likes. As 
@ consequence, the most densely populated cities 
swarm with the noisy fellows, who repay the 
kindness shown them by acting as scavengers. 


“ From seeming evil, still educing good.” 
Thomson. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 

Do Animals Understand the Meaning of Death ? 

In the May No. of “ Our Dumb Animals” there 
was an article entitled ** Reason in Animals,” and 
at the risk of wearing the patience of the kind 
editors of that paper, or the readers thereof, I 
venture to renew the subject by asking: Do ani- 
mals understind the meaning of death? I have 
studied the nature of my dogs closely, for, being 
an invalid, much of the time confined to my room 
and lounge. I have fewer active duties than many 
persons. And | have learned to wonder at the 
insolence and self sufficiency of that part of man- 
kind who say, and, worse still, often teach, that 
the lower orders of creation, all the birds and 
beasts and fishes, were made for the use of man. 
I do not believe it true. Our loving Father made 
them that He might also give happiness to the 
myriads of living creatures. And though my 
early teachings make me feel almost afraid to 
belicv. it, I like to think it more than possible, 
that as we are “made a little lower than the 
angels,” they may be made only a little lower 
than man. And as nothing created is lost, so 
much intelligence as they Sieve may not die 
with them; they may also have another state of 
being hereaiter. in which they may enjoy such 
happiness as they are capable ot. Why not? 
The Creator of the world has plenty of room in 
His “ house of many mansions,” plenty of worlds 
to accommodate all the intelligences that He has 
called into life. Even the thought that this may be 
so ought to act upon our consciences in our treat- 
ment of all dumb beasts committed to our care, 
lest when called upon to answer to our steward- 
ship we be confronted with the victims of our 
carelessness, neglect or cruelty. 

Do animals know the meaning of death? Re- 
cently the person to whom I necessarily referred 
when (in the May No.) I told how little Hope 
saved the heuse from burning (by waking her 
sleeping companion), entered into her everlasting 
rest. During her last illness Hope would not 
stay anywhere but on her bed, and resented ever 
entrance to the apartment or service to the io 
person by loud barking, so that it became neces- 
sary to tie her fast in my room. If released she 
would dart through the door and race up to the 
sick room, whence it was no easy matter to re- 
move her, and it was especially difficult at night, 
when her entreaties were urgent and efforts to 
escape painful to see. 

This continued until the day after death had 
taken the most loving and tender friend te ani- 
mals I ever knew. The remains were laid on ice 
and one of the ladies of the family took Hope to 
see the body. The dog gazed long and earnestly 
at the face of her friend until brought back to my 
room, when she crept into her box and remained 
quiet for hours. 

She was again taken te see the body for the last 
time —just as human friends take a last look—; 
but this time she would not look upon the quiet, 
peaceiul face of the dead, and no force would in- 
duce her ; she turned her head and eyes resolutely 
away. And alter that first look she made no 
effort to go up stairs, though at liberty to do so 
at pleasure. Ido not suppose she knew the mean- 
ing of death as we do who are taught by God, 
still animals do have some knowledge of the 


. meaning of death, I feel sure. R. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. 
Good Drivers, 
NUMBER ONE. 

One day last winter the attention of a lady was 
drawn to a lad who was using every possible 
means (except striking and kicking, as too many 
do) to get a poor old horse up Pinckney Street. 
Although its load, consisting of a few bags of rags, 
was light, it seemed impossible for the animal to 
get it through the snow; finally he stoed still, 
seemingly discouraged. In vain the boy talked 
coaxingly, patted and stroked him, he only moved 
his head from side to side, as much as to say: 


“don’t you see the ice and snow?” 


The lady, pleased with the gentleness and 
patience of the boy, and wondering what he 
would do next, stopped to see the result. 

Suddenly the boy darted into a grocery store 
and returned with an armful of hay, which he 
held in front of, and almost within the reach of, the 
horse, saying: ‘‘Come now and you shall have 
it;” the horse moved; the boy went slowly in 
front, and by dint of showing the hay and coax- 
ing succeeded in getting the animal to the top of 
the hill, where he stopped until the hay was eaten, 
when they moved on without further difficulty. 
The lady commended the boy, but torgot to ask 
his address. 

NuMBER Two. 

A lady saw a horse fall in front of her house; 
immediately a crowd of men and boys collected 
to assist in getting him up, but the driver said: 
“ Let him alone, he will get up when he is ready.” 
After a few minutes the horse rose, the driver said 
a few kind words to him, replaced the harness, 
whistled merrily and away they went. 


NUMBER THREE. 

The same lady saw a driver shovel a considera- 
ble quantity of coal on to the sidewalk so as to 
enable his horse to draw the wagon out of a heap 
of snow. It is to be wished that other drivers 
would follow his good example. L. B. U. 


Cats as Pointers of Poisonous Odors. 


An experiment tried recently by a woman in 
Hoboken to detect the presence of sewer gas in 
her rooms was a topic of conversation among the 
Sanitary Inspectors at the rooms of the Board of 
Health yesterday. The woman had noticed an. 
offensive odor in her parlor, and she went to the 
agent of the house to request that a plumber be 
sent to examine the drainage pipes. The agent 
told her the plumbing in the house was perfect. 
She went home and called in some neighbors, 
who thought sewer gas was escaping from the 
waste pipes. Acting on the suggestion of a friend, 
she sent out for some oil of peppermint and poured 
it into a stationary wash-basin on the third floor. 
From the basin, the oil passed down through a 
waste pipe behind a closet off the parlor. Very 
soon, the odor of peppermint prevaded the parlor. 
The woman then went to the agent again, and 
told him she was convinced that there was a break 
in the waste pipe on the first floor of the house, at 
the same time telling him of her experiment with 
oil of peppermint. The agent refused to send a 
plumber, declaring that the odor of peppermint 
was so penetrating that it would soon fill a build- 
ing. After studying over the situation for a time, 
the woman purchased some oil of valerian and 
poured it into the wash-basin up-stairs. “She then 
borrowed from her neighbors two able-bodied 
eats and placed them in the parlor. The cats 
sniffed the air in the room as if it were agreeable 
to them, and they both went toward the door of 
the closet. When the closet door was opened for 
them, they went in immediately and sprang upon 
a shelf, where they remained, purring and mani- 
festing unmistakable delight. The woman then 
went to the agent’s office and related what she had 
done. Although incredulous still, the agent sent 
a plumber with directions to tear away the lath 
and plaster in the closet at the point where the 
cats had rested in their hunt for the valerian. The 
plumber found behind the shelf the waste pipe 
completely disjointed The break in the pipe was 
large enough to allow an unwholesome amount of 
sewer gas to escape into the house. Some of the 
Sanitary Inspectors said yesterday that the ex- 
periment was new and decidedly ingenious. They 
thought that cats might be used in a similar man-_ 
ner in this city to more advantage than in Hobo- 
ken. By employing their househould pets as 
pointers, it was said, residents of the city might 
save themselves from illness from poisonous gases, 
and also save the cost of employing sanitary en- 
gineers to examine the drainage in their houses.— 
Tribune. 
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BosTon, JUNE, 1882. 


Our June Paper. 

This month our picture is another of Edwin 
Landseer’s and is, we think, a worthy successor 
of the considerable list of his paintings which 
have appeared in OUR DumB AnrmaLs. He called 
it “ A Piper and a Pair of Nut-crackers.” 

The story of the “ Rag Picker and her Donkey ”. 
is worthy of Sterne. 

An article on Improved Cattle Cars is on a 
topic our readers have heard much of. It isa 
profound satisfaction to see that the efforts in this 
direction are bearing good fruit. 

The generous recognition of our little paper by 
the society at Cannes, France, has our grateful 
acknowledgment, and will attract the notice and 
may surprise many readers. We ask attention to 
the certificate to children, by the same society, as 
worthy of imitation elsewhere. 

The selections have the usual variety, for which 
we have to thank many kindly helpers. 


The Director’s Meeting for May 


Was held on Wednesday the 17th, and was called 
to order by President Angell. —. | 
Present: Messrs. Angell, Appleton, Bicknell, 
Everett, Forbes, Heywood, Hill, Geo. Noyes, Saw- 
yer and Ware, and Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Johnson, 
Mrs. Chaney, Mrs. Cobb, and Miss M. Russell. 

Mr. Appleton was requested to act as Secretary 
pro tem. 

From Mr. Appleton’s report we make the fol- 
lowing account of the doings: 

The record of the April meeting was read and 
approved. 

The thanks of the Directors were given Mrs. A. | 
C. Thayer, of New York City, for two pictures of 
horses’ heads. 

It was also Voted, That the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Fund shall be held free from liability by 
reason of signing the official bonds to the City of 
Boston, in behalf of the Society’s agents as special 
policemen. 

Mr. Forbes read a letter of resignation of his 
office by the Secretary, with a report that the Com- 
mittee recommend its acceptance. 

On motion of Mr. Everett, it was Voted, That 
the report of the committee be accepted. 

Mr. Sawyer offered complimentary resolutions 
on the resignation of the Secretary, which passed. 
And Mr. Forbes proposed, and it was voted that a 
testimonial be offered to the retiring Secretary, 
“ not exceeding one hundred dollars in value.” 

Mr. Angell proposed Dr Wm. Appleton for a 
vacancy in the Board of Directors, and he was 
elected. 

It was Voted, That the clerk keep a daily record 
of all matters relating to the work of the Society. 


Voted, That the Finance Committee has au- 
thority to sell the Society’s land in Melrose. 

The Finance Committee reported expedient to 
delay the appointment of a Committee on Build- 
ing. ‘ Action was postponed for one month, and 
to be made special business at the next regular 
meeting.” 

Voted on motion of Mr. Bicknell, That all no- | 
tices to Directors of meetings shall state the busi- | 
ness to be considered. 


Adjourned. 


Editorship. 

One of the duties of a secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is to edit the Society’s paper. In closing 
his connection with OuR DumMB ANIMALS, the sec- 
retary must again express his great obligations to 
the many constant friends of the paper, many of 
whom he never saw, who have sent him communi- 
cations and selections for its pages which have 
given to the paper much of whatever value it may 
have had. As he does not know his successor at 
this writing, he cannot iutroduce him; but he 
would bespeak for him the same co-operation he 
has had from the friends of OUR Dumb ANIMALS. 
+o — 


Diploma From Cannes, France. 

We mentioned in our last the receipt of a diplo- 
ma from the Society P. C. A. at Cannes, France. 

It is deserving of a fuller notice. 

A translation of the certificate follows :— 

“SocIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS, CANTON 

OF CANNES. 
The society wishing to testify its satisfaction in the 


journal 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 


has decreed to it the present 


Diploma of Honor. 
Secretary: 
L. Grossrav. 
Cannes, March 30, 1882.” 


President : 
J. MANAULEY. 


The emblem of the society, three fine heads 
of a horse, cow and ass, surmounts the diploma. 

On each side are the words: * MAN IS THE 
KING OF CREATION, BUT NOT ITS TYRANT.” 

On the sides are noble trees with birds in their 
branches; below is a view of the Mediterranean, 
with Cannes beyond, and on the side towards 
the spectator are farm scenes with pictures 
of the various domestic animals and birds, indi- 
eating the happiness resulting from a kindly con- 
sideration of their rights. 

It is every way admirable. 

The diploma has been framed and will havea 
place on the walls of the society’s office. that this 
fraternal and generous expression of bur friends 
at Cannes may not be forgotten. 

Scholar’s Protective Society. 

Our friends at Cannes have also sent us a plain 
certificate of membership for all members. As 
translated it reads as follows :— 


* Canton de Cannes. 
SCHOLAR’S PROTECTIVE SOCIETY. 
CERTIFICATE OF A MEMBER OR AN OFFICER. 


The pupil, — ——, admitted by his comrades to 
become a member of the Prorrecrive Soctrry oF HIS 
SCHOOL, Will use every effort to hinder the destruction of 
birds’ nests and show his zealous interest by giving an ex- 
ample of kind treatment towards domestic animals, pro- 
tecting them at need against acts of cruelty. 

The pupil above designated has been nominated —~—— 
for the year. 

_,, President of the society. 


————,, Founder.” 
Above it is the same motto as that upon the 
diplomas, which is worthy of being reprinted: 
* Man is the King of Creation, but no' its Tyrant” ; 
upon the corners are the words: “ [uMANITy, 
CoMPASSION, JUSTICE, MORALITY. 
Below are printed the following words :— 
“The Grammont Jaw punishes bad treatment 


of animals. The Protective Society rewards, every 
year, the most marked acts of kindness which are 
brought to its notice.” 

All this seems to us admirable and we again 
thank our friends at Cannes for this account of 
their way of working. 

Our Dumb Animals 
Is often spoken of asa children’s paper. It has a 
children’s department, and its reports of incidents 
and observations of animal life have a peculiar 
interest to the open mind of the young, but not 
alone for the young. The new scientific spirit of our 
time turns to this wide field with an earnestness 
never before witnessed, not only for facts in their 
direct relations to the creatures they immediately 
concern, but for the light they give upon the laws 
which govern man, The works of Mr. Darwin 
illustrate what we mean. Our little paper, as far 
as space permitted, has siven extracts from the 
new books on science, history, biography, travels, 
ete., Which relate to the humane spirit and cause 
for which the paper stands, and which it is believed 
have made it a children’s paper and more. 
The Brighton Aba:toir. 

We are indebted to our local agent at Brighton 
for interesting facts relating to the slaughtering 
of animals there in the year 1881. 

There are nineteen persons, or firms, in the bus- 
iness, Who employ 175 persons. Of the firms, 
sixteen are beef and three sheep butchers; eleven 
kill by shooting ; five with the axe, and three by 
the Jewish method. 

There were 420,000 animals killed,of which 82,000 
were bullocks, 2,000 cows, 330,000 sheep and 6,000 
calves. Of these, seventy-five per cent. were shot, 
fifteen by the axe and ten by the Jewish method. 

It is very gratifying to see the large increase in 
the method of shooting. Great and unnecessary 
suffering will be saved when no other plan shall 
be followed. 


Dog Shelter. 
Weare glad to announce the following pay- 
ments towards the dog shelter, which have been 


obtained by Mr. Nathan Appleton :— 


Acknowledged in last paper, . ‘ . $58 50 
Received since: 
Mrs Iasigi, : 25 00 
Dr. A. L Mason, 5 00 
Dr. Wm. Appleton, . : : 3 00 
Mrs. Dwight, . 5 00 
Sixty children, at 25 cents each, 15 00 
Mrs. W. Appleton, . 300° 00 
353 00 
Total, . : . $411 50 


The names of the children are: 

Max Scull, Marjorie Scull, Guy Seull, Dorothy 
Scull, Louisa Everett, Otis Everett, Bessie Everett, 
C. Redington Joy, John A. Joy, Edith M. Joy, 
Ellen W. Joy, Benjamin Joy, Madeleine Board- 
man, Reginald Boardman, Tom Bradlee, Roger 
Bradlee, M Jackson, J Jackson, Jr., Helen Prince, 
Wm. Appleton, Jr, Nina Filisetti, Eugenia B. 
Meigs, Joe V. Meigs, Ben. B. Meigs, Return J. 
Meigs, Eleanor Armistead Appleton, Wm. Sum- 
ner Appleton, Jr., Marjorie Crane Appleton, 
Dorothy Everard Appleton, Gladys Hughes Ap- 
pleton, Wm. Amory, Clara G. Amory, Geo. G. 
Amory, Dorothy Amory, L. M. Stockton, M. R. 
Stockton, P. H. Stockton, Ethel Stockton, Eleanor 
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Stockton, J M. Stockton, Mabel G. Mason, P. D. 
Mason, J. H Mason, John Warren, Joseph War- 


ren, Murray Brown, Philip L. Brown, Alice M. 
Brown, Robert D. Brown, Charles Jackson, 
Robert Appleton Jackson, Susan Jackson, Elea- 
nor Curtis, Greely S$. Curtis, Jr, Isabella Curtis, 
Harry A. Curtis, Frazier Curtis, James F. Curtis, 
Harriot Curtis, Isabel C. Church. 

Other contributions are solicited, and may be 
sent to N. Appleton, 10 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Boston. 
—-+@o— 


Signs and Emblems. 

There has been added a crown to the great 
sign of the Massachusetts Society in the form of 
a star, with the words “ International Union for 
Protection of Animals.” The star was selected at 
the meeting in Paris as the symbol of alliance with 
the work of the International Congress to protect 
animals. It may be added to the existing seal, as 
in the above case, by all societies. It w ‘ll be the 
outward evidence of membership in a union larger 
than any state or nation. If it could be a substi- 
tute for the brutal picture on the seals of our 
societies generally on this site of the sea, it would 
be well. We are glad that the Wisconsin Society 
has set a good example in this respect with a seal 
of its own. 


RK. W. Emerson. 

Another of our great men in literature has 
just left us. He is not known by all as Mr. 
Longfellow was known; but among the thinkers 
of our time he held a high place. Mr. Tyndall 
says it was Mr. Emerson who first moved him to 
engage in his life work. This stimulating power 
is one of the striking characteristics of his writ- 
ings. Mr. Emerson was a scholar; but, while un- 
touched by personal aims, he did not keep himself 
aloof from the practical questions of his day. He 
might be seen at the town meeting, and had an 
interest in all the higher concerns of the commun- 
ity in which he lived, and the love of his fellow- 
citizns found affecting expression at his death. 
Nor was his voice wanting in national questions. 
He spoke in behalf of liberty when the struggle 
began which ended in the abolition of slavery. 
He was not a man often found in societies, so 
highly did he prize individual freedom; but no 
wrong found a defender in him, and no right 
failed of his strong word in its behalf He was 
of those who lived without fear and died without 
reproach. But he lives ani will live in his books 


as freshly and with a power in no way lessened 
by his death. 


Forbearance, 
Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk ? 
At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse ? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 
And loved so well a high behavior 
In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay ? 
O be my friend and teach me to be thine! 

R. W. Emerson. 


The Supreme Court Fund 

Tue fund to carry up acase to the Supreme 
Court to get its sanction of the national law to 
stop cruelty in the transportation of animals has 
been increased since our last number by Edwin 
Lee Brown of Chicago, $50, and by $20 from Edw’d 
Bringhurst of Wilmington, Del. Additional con- 
tributions are invited. They may be sent after 
June 1 to A. Firth, No. 17 Herald Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


| Resignation of the Secretary of the Mass. Society | 


P.C, A. 

To save inquiri¢s this statement is made: The 
secretary’s medical advisers counselled him not to 
continue to climb the forty stairs to the office of 
the society, and as the work of a secretary can- 
not be fairly done away from the office, and as 
he saw no purpose on the part of the committee to 
get a new office, he resigned. It must not, 
however, be inferred that he is on the list of 
the disabled. A call upon him at his new office 
in the Herald building will remove any such 
idea! 

The Washington (D.C.) Society P. C. A. 
Held a public meeting in February, in the Con- 
gregational Church, which was addressed by 
Henry lergh, Rey. E. E. Hale of Boston, and Dr. 
Loring, Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Many prizes were awarded for compositions, 
and the account in the “ Washington Post” shows 
the meeting to have been large and the audience 
to have been deeply interested. 

Longfellow’s Poems 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the publishers 
of these poems, were asked if they would consent 
that the society should publish a pamphlet of 
selections of such poems as favor its work. They 
promptly answered that they would give their 
cheerful assent from “their interest in the work 
of the society.” Their generous proposal will be 
accepted in some form, and the tract will show that 
the publication is with their permission. The 
publishers will have the thanks of all lovers of 
Longfellow and of our cause. 


Ambulances for Animals. 

Panis, FRANCE.—In the organ of the Protective 
Society of Paris for Feburuary, 1882, we find un- 
der the head of “ Notice to Cut Out and Put In 
Your Pocket-Book,” an advertisement of places 
where suitiable vehicles are kept on which horscs 
that have fallen in the street and are injured ean be 
quickly and comfortably conveyed away. These 
vehicles can be called by telegraph, and one of the 
proprietors of them gives notice that, when author- 
ized by the owner of an animal fatally injured, he 
will kill it at once. 

Members of the society and agents there are re- 
quested to spread this information as widely as 


possible. 


A Sermon on Kindness to Animals 
By Rey. T. Munro of Monkton, Vermont, has 
been received, for which we would return our 
thanks. The sermon gives proof of genuine sym- 
pathy for our cause, and much thought. The 
preacher wisely makes practical applications, and 
says: “ If any one charged a member of his church 
with abusing animals, he would feel bound to ex- 
pel the offender if found guilty.” Also: “If we 
would think out our religion to its natural conclu- 
sion, Christian people would build more borse- 
sheds and one result would be easier consciences.” 
Every heartfelt plea like this sermon helps on the 


better day. 
«The primal duties shine aloft like stars. 
‘The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of men like flowers.” 
Wordsworth. 


The Work of President Angell, of Mass. Soc. P. C. A. 
[For Our Dumb Animals.] 

Our annual meeting having recently taken 
place, it seems a fitting time as well as a pleasant 
duty to speak of the valuable services, so cheer- 
fully and earnestly rendered during the past year, 
by our president, George T. Angell, Esq.,in behalf 
oi God’s creatures that are dependent upon man’s 
care and protection. 

As usual he has given a large portion of his 
time and thought to our humane w ork, giving 
various addresses and lectures and writing arti- 
cles for the press. 

At Washington, D.C , he reorganized the soci- 
ety tor the prevention of cruelty to animals, which 
was quite dead. 

At Poughkeepsie, N Y., he lectured before a 
union meeting of four churches. 

At Portland, Maine, he recently delivered a lec- 
ture on the ‘ Relations of animals that can 
speak to those that are dumb” before a large 
union meeting of five churches on Sunday even- 
ing. which awakened much interest in our cause. 

At Hartford, Connecticut, he made an address 
before the first annual meeting of the Humane 
Society, which he aided in founding a year or two 
ago. 
= friends who were present will not forget his 
addresses at ‘Tremont Temple and Horticultural 
Hall during the meetings of the National Society. 

Among ‘other things, he has written a series of 
lessons on kindness to aoimals, which are being 
sent monthly to the teachers of twenty-five to 
thirty thousand primary schools. representing 
perhaps a million of children and which have 
been to greater or less extent republished in most 
of our humane journals. 

Also a new lecture entitled “ Animals as our 
servants, companions and friends.” 

The plans of new and greater work he has laid 
before the directors, and which have been mainly 
adopted, show that fourteen years of gratuitous 
service have not lessened his interest or enthusi- 
asm in this noble work, nor does he stop here, for 
his mind is constantly active in the cause of hu- 
manity and the general good of mankind. 

He has written various essays and newspaper 
articles on “Moral and Unsectarian Religious 
Education in the Schools,” on “ International 
Arbitration” and other subjects; also addresses 
before bodies of clergymen; written petitions 
and urged upon our legislature the law now be- 
fore them, to prevent “the adulteration of our 
foods, ete. 

Believing as Ido, that when men do gratuitously 
brave and ‘good work for their fellow citizens and 
the dumb creatures that cannot speak for them- 
selves, they should receive every encouragement 
we can give them, therefore I desire to “testify 
through | your columns to the fidelity and selt-sac- 
rifice of our worthy president. 


Cordially yours, Sam’L E. SAWYER. 
April, 20, 1882. 


Correction. 

In the report of the Directors meeting held 
April 19, in our last paper, it was stated that “on 
motion of Mr. Hill” it was 

Voted, That a committee on a building for the 
society be appointed., ete. 

It should have been as follows :— 

Mr. Hill suggested a committee on a building 
and Mr. SAWYER moved, ete. 

Mr. Sawyer has long been in favor of the soci- 
ety’s having a building of its own. 

My Triumph. 
“ Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 


Finish what I begin, 
And all I fail of win. 


What matter, I or they ? 
Mine or another’s day, 
So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made?” 
J. G. Whittier. 
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Children’s Department. 


Complaints, 

“There is one topic peremptorily forbidden to 
all wll bred, to all rational mortals, namely, 
their distempers. If you have not slept, or if you 
have slept, or if you have headache, or sciatica, or 
leprosy, or thunder stroke, I beseech you by all 
angels, to hold your peace and not pollute the 
morning to which all the house mates bring 
serene and pleasant thoughts, by corruption and 
groans. Come out of the azure. Love the day. 
Do not leave the sky out of your landscape.—R. 
W. Emerson, Essays. 


As a Beggar. 

In Scotland and England dogs are made much 
more useful as servants than in this country, and 
the sagacity which they develop is remarkable. 
Two dogs, which had been in training for the 
collection of co:tributions to the orphan fund of 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
having recently died, Rev. Dr Macleod, editor of 
“Good Words,” struck with the good purpose for 
which a dog was required, made inquiries through 
friends in the sheep districts of Scotland for dogs 
to supply their place. This resulted in Mr. Wil- 
liam Riddell of Dawyk, Stobo, proffering his dog 
“ lelp,” a splendid Scotch collie, as a present to 
the orphan tund of the society. The donor, ina 
letter to Mr. Fred. W. Evans, general secretary to 
the society, says: “ The dog is a genuine collie. 
the very fac-simile of Robert Burn’s Luath,” and 
adds that his children are only reconciled to part- 
ing with the animal by the assurance that “ Help” 
is going “ to work for the wel'are of little father- 
less bairnies.”” The dog will, like his predeces- 
sors, be taken by railway servants for trips on 
various lines, and, distinguished as to his mission 
by a label, will carry round his neck a collar, from 
which will hang a box to receive the contribu- 
tions of those desirous of helping the orphans of 
railway men. The former dog collectors brought 
in a good deal of money te the orphan fund 


Intelligent Hens. 

A correspendent of the Brunswick (Maine) 
Telegraph relates the following : 

A hen and a large flock of chickens were in the 
habit of coming round our North back door, and 
were rather troublesome. One day Miss C. put 
out a favorite cat, saying: “ There, Julia, if you 
ean catch one of these chickens you shall have 
the whole of it.’ No sooner said than done — the 
the chicken was caught and eaten. The hen came 
as usual next day with her chickens, but never 
after that day did she come without the company 
of another hen, who invariably took her position 
between the hen and chickens and the house-door, 
and marched like any faithful sentinel back and 
forward in the space. Ifthe cat made her appear- 
ance, she would fly at her, and drive her away 
with such vigor that the cat was glad to run. 
“Julia” never got another of. those chickens. 
Now, how did this mother hen communicate and 
make the other hen comprehend her loss and the 
service she required ? 


Preference of a Sheep. 

Robert Goddard, of Oak Hill, Maine, is the 
owner of a sheep which a few days ago gave 
birth to a jet-black lamb. Perceiving that it was 
perfectly healthy and likely to grow up, and de- 
termined that there should be no black sheep in 
her family, the mother refused to have anything 
to do with her offspring, and signified by many 
unmistakable demonstrations that, so far as she 
was concerned, it might starve to death. The 
unfortunate little creature was therefore sold for 
fifty cents. Just forty-eight hours afterward, to 
the amazement of her owner, the old sheep be- 
came the mother of a snow-white lamb, which 
she greeted with extravagant delight. Tribune, 
Apri, 14. 


The Newfoundland Dog, Philo, of Vetersham, Mass. 


There are few accomplishments that make up a 
dog’s curriculum that he is not master of. Shak- 
ing bands, holding tood on his nose fora given 
signal, :nd then transferring the same to his 
mouth, imitating death and rapid resuscitation, 
speaking on a point of order, sitting upright 
while special pleading and so on through the list. 
So much for training. Then follows what he 
does without prompting, the result of judgment, 
not instinct He has a special fondness for young 
animals, as kittens and small pigs, watches them 
with an absorbing and kindly interest, is on ex- 
cellent terms with the cosset Barbara, who is 
very strict and exclusive in the choice of her 
companions. He carries all manner of packages, 
from a letter to a peck of potatoes, and volunteers 
his services; will put his hands upon a man’s 
shoulders in a most cordial and “ hail fellow” sort 
of a way, lift his hat off skilliully and pass it round 
for contributions. Will bring a hat that has 
blown off and return it to the owner without ask- 
ing. He would occasionally spend the night at a 
neighbor’s and ask to be let out at daybreak, when 
he would go to the store, place himself on guard 
and have all the appearance oi not having lett his 
post. Of course «a person of his quality has 
many friends on whom he makes calls, meeting 
his welcome with actual smiles. He has a lady 
lriend who appreciates him highly and to whom 
he is indebted for many generous dinners. She 
was making an evening call where he was, and he 
barked be.ore he discovered who it was. The 
mortification on his part was extreme, and he re- 
peatedly apologized ior his mistakes in the best 
attempts at articulation he could use. When the 
store experienced a change of proprietors, one of 
the old firm, having observed that a mutual liking 
had grown up between the deg and another party, 
suid to the latter quietly: “we will make him 
over to you, if you are so disposed.” No atten- 
tion was paid to the dumb animal during the 
negotiation, but he took in the situation and 
responded by rising on his haunches, moving his 
hands up and down, and ior the second time doing 
his best to articulate. It was touching, almost 
pitiful, to see his earnestness and his perfectly 
devoted oath of allegiance. 

He takes great pleasure and pride in bringing 
home the mail, and with his colleague is gener- 
ally on hand on its arrival; but one day a half 
hour had passed before the time, and as a re- 
minder he brought his friend's hat to him. Of 
course the hint and the hat were taken and the 
play went on. 

At the late town meeting he twice went the 
length of the hall with a conservative vote in his 
mouth, which he deposited in a hat that was held 
out with as much dignity and sense of free insti- 
tutions as any of his peers. 

Once a lady friend put two kittens in a basket 
and sent him with them to another lady who is an 
invalid. This put him in position of “common 
carrier” and made him responsible for any loss, 
but he did not mind; he »ecepted the trust. for he 
likes kittens and to be useful. He started on the 
commission with all the “ pomp and circum- 
stance ” of a brigadier, while the majestic floating 
of that bushy tail is difficult to describe. When 
he made about seven-eighths o! his passage, one 
kitten jumped out; like a taithful chap he sat his 
basket down and went for him; meantime the 
other turned the basket down and eseaping ran in 
an opposite direction. Here was real trouble, but 
a friend appeared, assisted him, and he performed 
the trust with success. 

The Dog in Ancient Times. 


In the disinterment of the buried city of Her- 
eulaneum was found the skeleton of a dog 
stretched over that of a boy about twelve years 
old. The dog seemed in the act of clasping or 
sheltering the boy from the suffocating ashes 

The dog’s collar relates that he had three times 
saved the life of his master—from the sea, from 
robbers and from wolves. He died at his post. 


Tue heroes are not all six feet tall, 
Large souls may dwell in bodies small. 
The heart that will melt with sympathy 
For the poor and the weak, whoe’er it be, 
Is a thing of beauty, whether it shine 
In a man of forty or lad of nine. 
Scattered Seed. 


Eels. 

I READ in the “ Youth’s Companion” that Mr. 
Wells of Riverhead, Long Island, has the greatest 
eel pond in the country. It covers five acres; 
and two years ago Mr. Wells filled the pond with 
two thousand dozen eels, and now they have in- 
creased to millions. They are fed every three 
days, and when Mr. Wells beats on the side of 
his wagon wiih the butt of his whip they swim 
towards him, whereas any one else might beat on 
the side of his wagon all day without attracting 
any attention.—Lvening Slur. 


A Merciful Bog. 


An Edinburg paper has a story of a poor ag 
that, in order to make sport for some mercifu 
beings in the shape of men, had a pan tied to his 
tail and was sent off on his travels. On reaching 
a village he was utterly exhausted, and lay down 
before the steps of a tavern, eying most anxiously 
the horrid annoyance hung behind him, but unable 
to move a step further to rid himself of the tor- 
ment. Another dog, a Scotch-collie, came up at 
the sume time, and seeing the distress of his crony, 
laid himself gently down beside him and, gaining 
his confidence by a few caresses, proceeded to 
gnaw the string by which the noisy appendage 
was attached to his friend’s tail, and with about a 
quarter of an hour's exhertion severed the cord, 
and started to his legs with the pan hanging to 
the string in his mouth; and after a few joyful 
capers around his friend, took leave of him in the 
highest glee at his success. 


+or 


Intelligence of Birds, 

Many years ago it was a frequent amusement 
of ours to watch the encounters between a tame 
jackdaw and the stable cat. The cat's dinner 
used to be put down outside the stable door, and, 
-warned by experience, she hast ned to dispose of 
as much as possible be!ore the arrival of the jack- 
daw. He seldom went directly to the meat in the 
plate, but attacked the enemy in the rear, settling 
himself with both feet on her outstretched tail to 
steady it and then administering pickaxe blows on 
it with his beak. Of course it was impossible to 
stand this, and with a forcible exclamation the 
cat used to spring away, and Jack took possession 
of the plate, until our sense of justice obliged us 
to recall and defend the right ul owner —£. Z., 
in Na‘ure. 


Homeless Deer in Louisiana, 

Vast numbers of deer have been driven from 
their fastnesses in the swamps of Louisiana by the 
high water of the present season. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of Natchez there have been thousands 
of these beautiful animals which have crossed the 
river within a few miles above and below the city. 
Worn and exhausted as they have been after their 
long swim across the swollen river, they would 
have fallen an easy prey to the pot-hunters, who 
only hunt for profit, had it not been for the extra- 
ordinary exertions of the true sportsmen of the 
the county and humane people, who despise 
wanton cruelty. A party of men recently found a 
number of deer that had fallen into a ravine, from 
which they found it impossible to get out. With 
true humanity they went to work and dug a path- 
way by which the little animals could find their 
way out of the ravine, helped them to mount to 
the top of the bank, and sent them on their way 
rejoicing to the green woods of the country. In- 
stances of the same kind of humane feeling have 
been, we are glad to say, the rule with the people 
of the vicinity, while the disposition to capture 
and kill the deer has been the exception.—Herald, 
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A Piper and a Pair of Nut-Crackers. 

This happy scene is another of Land- 
seer’s effective and beautiful representa- 
tions of animal life. The “Piper” is a 
Bullfinch singing its sweet song and the 
squirrels happy cracking their nuts. 

Both bird and animals are too well 
known to need description here ; but much 
worth knowing will be found by our 
younger readers in any book of natural 
history or any encyclopoedia. 

The picture was painted in 1864. and sold 
to a Mr. Huth by the painter for one thou- 
sand guineas, or over five thousand dollars! 
In the memoirs of the painter it is charac- 
terized as “a charming picture of manual 
dexterity at its highest, and the keenest 
feeling for animal character.” It is No, 217 
in the catalogue of the painter’s engraved 
books. It is one of the heliotypes of 
Osgood & Co. 
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To-MORROW you will live, you always cry: 
In what far country does this morrow lie, 
That ’t is so mighty long ere it arrive ? 
Beyond the Indies does this morrow live ? 
*T is so far-fetched, this morrow, that I fear 
’T will be both very old and very dear. 
To-morrow I will live, the fool does say : 


To-day itself’s too late; the wise lived yesterday. 


The Boston Dog Show. 


Boston his had its dog show under the 
patronage of the Massachusetts Kennel 
Club. It is not possible to keep dogs so 
closely confined without much discomfort ; 
but it was evident that very great care was 
taken by the managers to have the draw- 
backs as few as possible. That such shows 
promote a knowledge of dogs will hardly 
he disputed, we think ; and that such 
knowledge is sure to result in greater re- 
gard for this devoted companion of man is 
just as certain. The “ setters,’ English, 
Irish, and Gordon, were largely and finely 
represented; but it was in the “St. Ber- 
nard,” both rough coated and smooth coat- 
ed, that the show to us had its most unex- 
pected interest, both in numbers and beauty. 
From this we infer that this noble variety 
is more sought for. 

The intelligent and useful “ collie ” had 
handsome representatives; the “ terriers” 
of several kinds were there also. Alto- 
gether the show had very great interest 
for every lover of the dog, and that we 
interpret to mean nearly everybody, young 
and old, without respect to color or pre- 
vious conditions, 

As an illustration of the growing appre- 
ciation of the more valuable dogs, we 


Martial. 
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Cld Case of Cruelty to Animals, 


A master butcher, of Ispwich, England, named 
Beard, for a wager of ten pounds undertook to ride 
his hackney mare, 14 hands high, from Ipswich to 
London, and back again, a distance of 133 miles, 
in 19 hours!) The barbarous owner, who weighed 
10 stone, started from Ipswich at 6 o’clock in the 
evening; he reached London at 2 in the morning, 
rested about two hours, and arrived in sight of 
Ipswich, and within half a mile of his own house 
twenty-five minutes within the time allowed, when 
the poor animal fell exhausted and soon expired. 

The following lines were printed and stuck up 
in various parts of the town of Ipswich the same 
evening :— 

A man of kindness to his beast is kind ; 

But brutaPactions show a brutal mind : 

Remember, He who made thee, made the brute; 

Who gave thee speech and reason, form’d him mute ; 

He can’t complain; but God’s all-sceing eye 

Beholds thy cruelty ; he hears his ery. 

He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge ; 

But know — that his Creator is thy Judge! 

—From Atheneum, 1817, sixty-five years ago. From W.G. 


or 


Affection of a Dog and Cat. 


The strange friendship that is often formed 
between animals of different species finds a good 
illustration in the actions of a dog and cat belong- 
ing to a family residing on the east side of the 
river. The dog is an intelligent specimen of the 
brown spaniel breed, and the cat is an ordinary 
maltese of the feminine gender. When the mem- 
bers of the family arise the cat arises also, and 
seeking out the dog proceeds to wash his face. 
The dog lying down the cat takes her position in 
in front of him, and by means of her fore paws 
and tongue makes the dog's toilet in good shape. 
If the latter attempts to get up before his face is 
nicely washed, the cat gently fastens one set of 
claws to the dog’s ear, and holds him till the toilet 
making is complete. The facial expression of the 
canine while undergoing the tonsorial treatment 
of his feline friend is a study, and has proved a 
great source of amusement to the family and to 
friends who have chanced to see the performance 
of the two animals.— Rochester Union, Jan 19 


[ A PIPER AND A PAIR OF NUT-CRACKERS.—E. Lanpseer, Pr. | mention that we counted more than twenty 


| THE Malays of Singapore used to give a large 
| price for the flesh of a tiger, not because they liked 
| it, but because they thought a person was imbued 
| with the characteristics of the animal he ate. 
| 
| 
| 
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Drowned With His Master. 


Heroic Errorts Mapre ny Two Docs to Save a 
SUICIDE. 
A number of children play’ng on Noble Street 
wharf yesterday afternoon noticed a middle-aged 
| man walking up and down the edge of the pier, 
| waving his arms wildly and talking to himself. 
At the man’s heels walked two dogs, a Newlound- 
land and a Scotch terrier. A few minutes later 
the man jumped overboard, and the dogs followed 
and endeavored to save him. The children noti- 
fied the police and a crowd gathered at the wharf, 
but the man had sunk. The dogs were swim- 
ming around, whining piteously. A boatman 
took the dogs out of the water and placed them 
on the dock, but the terrier instantly jumped into 
the stream again and resisted all attempts to take 
him out. The dog swam around yelping and 
whining for nearly three-quarters of an hour, 
until he was sucked undera ship near by and 
drowned. A number of watermen dragged for 
the drowned man’s body until dark, but the search 
was not successful. It is supposed that the tide 
carried the body under the ship that is moored at 
the pier.—Philadelphia Times, May 19.. 


Saved his Dog. 


A youth jumped into the river at the foot of a 
street in Brooklyn recently to save his little black- 
and-tan dog from drowning. He was swept away 
by the tide, and was rescued only with great diffi- 
culty. He held on to his dog and both were 
landed sately, amid the cheers of a large crowd. 


A PAPER published by the Rhenish Westphalia 
Society for the Protection of Anima's states that 
birds caught for ornamenting dress, bonnets, ete., 
are allowed to die of hunger. that the gloss and soft- 
ness of their feathers may be unimpaired. 


whose valuation exceeded one thousand 
dollars each. Of these, two were ten thousand 
dollars each, and four of five thousand dollars 
each The two highest were setters, as were also 
two of the five thousand dollars. One pointer 
was five thousand, and one collie two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 
Large Cards admirably adapted for School-rooms. 
and Public Places, 

We are indebted to the Women’s Branch Society 
of Philadelphia for two such cards measuring 
about 21x14 inches. The first is “ The Horse’s 
Petition to His Master,” beginning “Going up 
hill, whip me not,” ete., and which has been pub- 
lished more than once in O. D. A. The second is 
headed “ Don’t Throw Stones at Dogs,” and has 
a picture of “Grey Friar’s Bobby, followed by a 
brief narrative of the fidelity of “Bobby,” and 
the recognition it has had by Lady Burdett Coutts 
at Edinburgh. 

This is an excellent way of attracting the atten- 
tion of old and young. 


Srrpers have been seen as small as a grain of 
sand and these spin a thread so fine that it takes 
four thousand of them put together to equal in 
size a single hair. 

Tne age of an oyster may be reckoned by 
counting the lines in the groove of the hinge of 
the bivalve. These lines indicate the annual 
layers or shell growths. 


+> 


FourTEEN kinds of dogs can be distinguished 
in the Greek and Roman records. 


“So have I heard on Afric’s burning shore 

Another lion give a grievous roar, 

And this first lion thought the last a bore.” 
Rhodes. 
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Cases Investigated by Office Agents in April. 


Whole number of complaints received, 163; viz., Beating, 5; 
everworking and overloading, 6; overdriving, 1; driving when 
lame or galled, 64; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
7; abandoning, 2; torturing, 1; driving when diseased, 9; cru- 
elly transporting, 17; general cruelty, 51. 

Remedied without prosecution, 71; warnings issued, 87; not 
substantiated, 31; not found, 5; anonymous, 7; prosecuted, 12; 
eonvicted, 10. 

Animals taken from work, 52; killed, 56. 


Receipts by the Society in April. 
FINES. 


From District Courts.—ist, E. Worcester, $1; 1st, Bristol, @20 
Municipal Court.—Boston, $5; Brighton district (2 cases) 


Witness fees, $3. 
Total, $35.00. 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 
_ Mrs. Wm. Appleton, $210.64; Dr. Henyy J. Bigelow, $50. 


Ten DOLLARS EACH. 


Miss L. Woodman, Miss Cora H. Clarke, 
Mrs. Charles Mifflin, Mrs. Wm. Brigham, Mrs. M. C. Dwight. 


Five EACH. 


A. W. Lamson, Miss P. W. 8. Canfield, Addison Gilbert, Mrs, 
S8am’l E. Sawyer, John J. Clarke, Muffee Spitz, Mrs. Harriet 
Flint, Wm. B. Fosdick, Henry Gassett, Miss L. M A., Rose 
Bonheur, B. F. Spinney, Miss Nannie Hunt, John Fottler, Jr. 

Wm. M. Hill, $4; Wright & Potter Printing Co., $1.50; Mrs. 
J.C. Johnson, $2; Dr. L. M. Hall, $1. 

Total, $399 14. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


A friend to the socicty, $5; 8. W. Hathaway, $3.50; Mrs. R, 
W. Emerson, $2.25; Miss M. L. Goddard, $2; J. W. Austin, $2; 
Master Henry A. Cooke, $2; R. P. Lewis, $1.50; H. D. Noyes 
& Co., $160; Lyman White, $150; W. F A. Bile, $1; C. B. 
Knecr, M D., $1; Miss Sarah Jenkins, $1; Mi-s M. K. Baxter, 
$1; Mrs. J. Quincy, Sr., 75 cents; Subs. News Co, 60 cents, 
Harriet A. Teuney, 52 cents. 


Firty Cents Eacu. 


Miss F. E. Weld, Miss M. True, Miss Austin, J. N. Farrar, 
Miss M. A. Brigham, Miss E A. Story. 

Total, $30.22. 

Publications sold, $1 64. 

Total receipts in April, $466.00. 
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Demise of the Celebrated Fighting Donkey. 


The heroic little jackass which twice repulsed 
a raging lioness in single combat at the Zodlogi- 
cal Garden on the 24th of last March, died yes- 
terday of the wounds received in the encounter. 
This little jackass vindicated his race from the in- 
justice of the literary similes of all ages. In 
classical literature, the royal family of the lion 
looks upon the ass with contempt, and wit found 
a ridiculous humor in the notion of the ass as a 
fighting animal. But this lioness was excited to 
fierce rage by the sight of the li‘tle jackass. She 
bounded through the bars of her cage and with 
her ponderous jaws seized the jackass by the 
flask. With great self-possession, he reached for 
the back of the lioness with his teeth and gave 
her such a grip that she was glad to let go and 
slink away. After such a royal encounter, the 
jackass was in no mood to be seized again by the 

alter On evading the pursuit of the anxious 
attendants, the jackass again came in the vicinity 
of the lioness, when she bounded for him again, 
and he met her with his heels, and sent her roll- 
ing down a gully. But her first assault upon 
him, when unsuspecting, wounded him cruelly, 
and after this long lingering, he expired. He 
vindicated his race from the ridiculous traditions 


_of all ages and showed that honest industry may 


be combined with heroic courage.—Cincinnats 
Gazette. 


OPINION OF THE PRESS ON THIS MELANCHOLY 
EVENT. 


The Cincinnati donkey is dead—the leadin 
donkey of Cincinnati we mean, the one that kille 
the lioness in deadly combat last spring The 
donkey received some severe wounds in that 
encounter, but he vanquished the lioness and ever 
since that day the best surgical skill of Cincinnati 
has been at his disposal. But he died at last of his 
wounds. There is great grief among the Cincin- 


nati editors, for he was the noblest donkey of 
them all. 


Lay his waxen hoofs together, 
Fold his large and spreading ears ; 
He has gone to blend his gee-haw 
With the music of the spheres. 
Chicago Times. 


Abuse of Horses — Duty of the Humane Society. 


Any one who has his eyes about him on our 
strects and avenues can see hundreds of noble 
horses tossing their heads about, with bloody nos- 
trils and mouths and strained eyes, and suffering 
excruciating pain from that instrument of torture, 
the modern overhead check. Fer the use of it 
there is no excuse but the vanity of its owner, who 
thinks that it imparts style to his animal, which is 
no excuse at all. What amount of suffering it en- 
tails upon his horse he would understand if he 
were hitched to a load himself, and then had his 
head mercilessly drawn back, his face tarned up- 
wards, his eyes blinded by the sun, and some bru- 
tal, ignorant fool to lash him along the street 

“The Tribune” has upon one or two oceasions 
exposed this infamous practice, showing its cru- 
elty, and illustrating it with numerous cuts show- 
ing the unnatural position of the head with the 
check-rein, which passes from the mouth over the 
horse’s head, the injury and disfigurement which 
results from its use, and the grace, beauty, and 
comfort which come from the natural method of 
checking. In these articles the cruelty of the over- 
head check was fully exposed. 

How any person possessing ordinary intelligence, 
kindness, or humanity can adopt this barbarous 
fashion can only be explained by the impression 
they have that the horse thus drawn back with the 
straight strap over his neck shows more “ style.” 
The cruelty of this practice has been exposed over 
and over again, but the abuse still continues. It now 
remains for the Humane Society to do its work 
thoroughly and at once. If it cannot be stopped 
in any other way, let their agents take a knife with 
them and cut the check rein, and then let the own- 
ers sue them if they dare. Mr. Bergh has had the 
courage to stop the infamous practice in New York, 
though it earned him the dislike of some of the 
brutal owners. Is there no Henry Bergh in the Hu- 
mane Society? If talking will do no good let us 
have action. So far as recompense is concerned, 
the gratitude of a horse is better worth having 
than the good-will of a brutal owner. — Chicago 
Tribune, April 9 

Mr. Bropikr, of Pittsburg, Pa., is the possessor 
of a pet monkey, purchased of an old sea captain 
some years ago, and the animal has got a good 
deal of sense, as the following little incident will 
show: Mr. Brodie gets the * Times” of this city 
and also the “ Boomerang.” When the pet from 
the tropics is told to bring either of these papers 
to Mr. brodie’s mother, he knows which is which, 
and brings the one desired. When he gets the 
“Times” for the old lady, however, he very 
thought‘ully brings her spectacles also. This 
shows that even the brute creation can distinguish 
between a clear, legible print and that which is 
the reverse. We do not make any comment on 
this little incident, but simply give the bare facts. 
When a paper gets so dim, typographically and 
editorially, that a bobtail baboon from a heathen 
land begins to notice it, there ought to bea re- 
form.—Laramie Boomerang. 


— 
A Good Word for the English Sparrow. 

Yet withal the poor sparrow has many good 
qualities, of which it becomes us to speak. 
Has a family of little birds been taken from their 
warm nest and put in a cage outside the window ? 
The sparrow will be the first to come and feed 
them ‘They may not be of his own race; it is 
enough that they are opening their mouths for 
food, and he will do his best to supply them. 
There have been many instances in which spar- 
rows have done a deed of kindness like this, and 
have fed the needy ones day a'ter day till they 
were able to provide for themselves. 

(This pleasant statement comes from a little 
English book about birds,)—Liitle Unity. 


In the vivisection suit against M. Paul Bert, the 
Paris court has given judgment for the plaintiff, 
though on other than vivisection grounds. It 
held that the boarders of Madame’s house, having 
been undoubtedly driven away by the howling of 
the animals experimented upon at the Sorbonne, 
Madame was entitled to reasonable compensa- 
tion. Judgment with costs was given, and the 
court directed that a person versed in boarding 
house administration should be appointed to as- 
sess the amount of damages which the plaintiff 
sustained.—/ublie Ledger, April 20. 


The Cat. 


One of the most sensational scenes in Nessler’s 
operetta, ‘The Rat-Catcher of Hameln,” repre- 
sents the retreat of the rodents under the tuneful 
spells of the charmer, This effect is nowhere bet- 
ter managed thanin the Dresden Opera House 
where a host of mimic rats are made to scamper up 
and down the stage in the most realistic manner. 
The illusion is so perfect that a venerable cat, 
allowed free range of the Opera House in consid- 
eration of her long and faithful services, was com- 
pletely taken in at the opening performance. This 
conscientious creature, whilst watching the stage 
“ business” with placid interest from her favorite 
corner behind one of the wings, suddenly per- 
ceived what she believed to be a host of her natu- 
ral foes in the very act of committing an audacious 
trespass. With « wrathful mew she sprang upon 
her natural enemies, undaunted by their numbers, 
and prepared to execute the greatest feat of her 
useful life No sooner, however, had actual con- 
tact with her foes convinced her of their real char- 
acter than she retired with consummate dignity. 
In obedience to an enthusiastic recall she was 
brought upon the stage in the arms of a super to 
receive a well-deserved tribute of applause. — New 
York Tribune. 


Tue sense of death is most in apprehension ; 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 
Measure for Measure. 
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